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Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der technischen Entwicklung der 
deutschen Zucker Industrie. By Th. Schuchart. (Leipzig: 
Verlag von Dr. Werner Klinkhardt, 1908. Pp. 276.) 

Dr. Schuchart gives an excellent account of the German beet- 
sugar industry, in which Germany has made marvelous advances 
during the past half century. In part I, he shows how the insigni- 
ficant small-scale production of 1800 has developed into the vast 
large-scale production of the present time; he traces the inter- 
dependence between the improvement of technical processes and 
the development of large scale production; and he describes the 
general industrial conditions existing under the present organiza- 
tion of the industry. 

In part II, Dr. Schuchart shows the relation of the beet-sugar 
industry to German agriculture. After 1870, American cereals 
began to pour upon the European markets in tremendous quanti- 
ties; as a result, prices began to fall, European agriculture became 
more and more unprofitable, and a general agricultural depression 
ensued. In Germany, the rapid expansion of the beet-sugar 
industry prevented, or largely ameliorated, the evils which fol- 
lowed this crisis in other countries: (1) It prevented a decline 
in land values; large areas which had been devoted to the produc- 
tion of cereals have found new sources of value in the production 
of sugar beets. (2) It has required an ever-increasing army of 
beet workers and has therefore prevented a decline in the wages 
and the economic conditions of agricultural workers. (3) By 
furnishing profitable employment in rural communities, it has 
prevented an excessive migration to cities and the consequent 
evils of rapid urban congestion. (4) It has made easier than in 
other countries the transition from a simple, agricultural organiza- 
tion of society to the complex, industrial system of the present 
day. (5) Finally, it has hastened the introduction of modern 
business and scientific methods in all lines of agriculture. 

The expansion and present importance of the German beet- 
sugar industry may be illustrated by the following figures. Dur- 
ing the year 1850-1851, the beets worked up into sugar amounted 
to 7.36 million quintals, while in 1905-1906, they amounted to 
376 million quintals, an increase of 5000 per cent. For the same 
years, the beets worked up per factory amounted to 40,000 and 
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418,000 quintals, respectively, an increase of 1000 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, between 1850 and 1905, the production of beets per acre 
increased over 50 per cent, and the sugar content of the beets, 
over 100 per cent. 

John Bauer. 
Cornell University. 

History of the Clay-Working Industry in the United States. By 
Heinrich Ries, Professor of Economic Geology in Cornell 
University, and H. Leighton, Assistant Economic Geologist 
in the New York Geological Survey. (New York: Wiley & 
Sons, 1909. Pp. ix, 270. $2.50 net.) 

Old as the clay-working industry is in this country and impor- 
tant as it is, ranking in the value of output only after iron, coal 
and copper, there was not heretofore to be found a precise his- 
torical record of its development. Certain branches have been 
more or less completely studied by other writers but a general 
survey of the whole industry has been left to the pioneer efforts 
of Dr. Ries and Mr. Leighton. They have undertaken the task 
with an energy and faithfulness which, in some degree, may be 
measured by the bibliography of 172 titles appended which we 
are told represents only a fourth of the printed records consulted. 
Besides these sources, inquiries were made wherever it seemed 
possible that information might be had. Curiously these efforts 
were generally unproductive for "Most manufacturers to whom 
requests were sent did not even reply to the inquiries. " 

The very general lack of information regarding the early history 
is due, so the authors believe, to certain peculiar conditions; namely, 
the raw material is widely distributed and of low value; the pro- 
cesses of manufacture have been simple, the markets were chiefly 
local. The small common brick-yard which is so generally found 
throughout the country is a type of this condition. They are 
built near the local markets and are operated only to meet the 
local demand. 

Within a recent period, that is since 1880, great changes have 
taken place in the industry due in part to the rapid development 
of town and city life, and in part to the increased and diversified 
demands of other industries dependent in one sort or another 



